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THE FUNCTION OF THE SPEAKING CONTEST 



WILLIAM HAWLEY DAVIS 
Bowdoin College 



The nature of this paper needs some explanation at the outset. 
For, in the first place, by speaking contest I mean the contest in 
what is sometimes called declamation. And, in the second place, 
under the head of function I consider less what the function is than 
what it is not. Furthermore, my analysis is based upon a lively 
recognition of the perils of public speaking as a study: the motives 
which may be appealed to by instruction and by competitive 
events in the realm of public speaking — love of ostentation, revelling 
in power over people's thoughts and emotions, the satisfaction of 
base demagogical instincts, real interest in ethics and art and litera- 
ture, genuine desire to serve through the development of native 
powers— these are so varied and uneven in worth that instructors 
need to be extraordinarily wary if they are to attract to their 
courses the right kind of students, to make the competitions under 
their control serve definitely worthy ends. Being wary involves 
a fairly clear understanding of purposes. And it seems to me 
that such an understanding may well be arrived at concerning the 
speaking or declamation contest. 

Is the function of this contest that of training for public speaking, 
for participation in public discussion of public affairs ? Undoubt- 
edly it was established with this object in view. Young minds have 
little of their own worth expressing, the founders seem to have said 
to themselves: Let us create an occasion upon which it will be 
appropriate for them to speak the worthy thoughts of mature 
minds. And from the St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande, from the 
Penobscot to the Sacramento (to confine the discussion to our 
own country), applause for participants in speaking contests 
tinkles up to the stars every winter week-day. 

For years, in the East at least, the speaking contest as an 
occasion for oral expression held undisputed sway. The glorious 
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tiiumph of this or that individual speaker is a cherished memory 
among many college alumni ; their faces light up at the mere name 
or at the climax, softly breathed, of "Spartacus to the Gladiators," 
or "Comrades," or "Toussaint I'Ouverture." In thrill and per- 
manency these experiences vie, in some not-feeble minds, with 
great athletic crises. Men have endowed speaking contests — 
richly and permanently — in the firm belief that they encourage 
practical public speaking. 

Whether or not the speaking contest ever really performed 
this function is to my mind a question. I fancy that most suc- 
cessful college declaimers who have later been successful public 
speakers look back upon college declamatory performances as so 
many "stunts," as occasions on which they stepped aside from 
their daily progress to strike a wayside posture or to figure in a 
fancy-dress parade. Any intelligent student is certain, sooner or 
later, to discover the inadequacy and the intrinsic ineffectiveness 
of declamation as training for public speaking. Is it the matter 
of keeping control of himself as he appears on an elevated stage in a 
lighted hall before a numerous audience ? Fetching a book or a 
glass of water across the platform under the same circumstances 
would be a test at least as severe. Is it the task of memoriter 
reproduction ? When once firmly established that process is auto- 
matic; moreover, he has probably been warned not to prepare 
his public addresses in that way. Is it some subtle influence to be 
derived from the language of the selection he gives, from the ca- 
dences of its sentences ? These vary with every writer whom he 
quotes, with every decade represented, and by their inevitable 
contrast to what is direct and unaffected for him make doubly 
improbable his success in putting himself in his author's place. 

Do you wish him to grasp the selection in its original form ? He 
soon becomes conscious, if he is really intelligent, that the passage 
beginning, "If I were to tell you the story of Napoleon, I should 
take it from the lips of Frenchmen," is a pitiful fraction, a 
most inadequate miniature of Phillips' masterful address; and 
that even the Gettysburg Address, to be given with realistic force, 
must be preceded by extensive explanation. And what parents 
or friends are so adoring as to approve an hour of "Toussaint" by 
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Wendell Phillips alias John Jones, 191-, or eight minutes of Abraham 
Lincoln per William Smith, 191-, preceded by twice as much of 
William Smith straight ? 

The truth is, of course, that no public address worthy of remem- 
brance ever given was the product of the speaker alone, nor can be 
reproduced by a speaker alone. It is not a work of art in at all the 
same sense as a statue by Praxiteles, a painting by Rembrandt, 
Shakespeare's sonnets, or Dickens' Christmas Carol — each as 
beautiful, as meaningful as when it was first created. The audi- 
ence at Cooper Union, the headlines of that evening's papers, the 
vast and restless multitude on Gettysburg field, the reaction from 
Everett's silver-tongued enthralment, the atmosphere induced by 
the presence of a rabid abolitionist, of the lanky, raw-boned, 
homely, burden-bearing President — these and a hundred other 
circumstances beyond my ability or any man's ability to conceive, 
these made those speeches what they were. Attempt to reproduce 
them, and you have burlesque, the more reverent the more intrinsi- 
cally pitiful. The better your aspiring speaker understands the 
quality of each masterful speaker's address, the more he sees the 
importance in the situations confronting him of doing as that 
masterful speaker did, not what he did, a thing evermore relatively 
ineffective and impossible to reproduce except in mockery so long as 
the world lasts. 

And so your intelligent student either forsakes utterly the 
public-speaking contest or regards his participation in it as con- 
tributing but humbly to his improvement as a practical public 
speaker. 

Today, in most institutions, there are other contests for him 
to turn to. Two other contests, neither of them beset by such 
impossibilities, each assuring him a measure at least of assistance 
and satisfaction, extend welcoming hands. First, the oratorical 
contest. The establishment of this contest implies a new attitude 
on the part of college administrators, a willingness to admit that 
young men may have something endurable, perhaps really enlight- 
ening, to say. Beside it, the declamation contest inevitably appears 
insipid and echo-like. He who quotes Webster pales before him 
who out-Websters Webster. 
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Then there is debating. As an activity it is older and better 
established and has more definite traditions than the so-called 
oratory. It was long the sole rival of declamation. To be sure, 
the hopes entertained with regard to this activity by intelligent 
students are often extravagant, sometimes absurd. The things 
learned in debating which must be unlearned by a practical public 
speaker cannot be declared offhand to be either few or obvious. 
But so much that is of practical benefit is acquired by the intelligent 
debater, and the safeguards provided by it against the intrusion of 
dulness and self-seeking are so great that disgust with the activity, 
impatience with the training it provides, is rare. In few cases, 
surely, can debating appear inferior, as training for public speak- 
ing, to the declamation contest. 

And so, by the development of qualities inherent in it, and 
through the juxtaposition of other contests which better accom- 
plish the same end, the speaking contest stands confessedly inade- 
quate, relatively worthless, as a means of training for practical 
public speaking. 

Is it the function of this contest to provide training in dramatic 
presentation? A vogue of no scenery-acting and of one-man 
presentation of entire plays has developed a marked tendency to 
utilize the speaking contest for this purpose. Discussion of these 
dramatic developments, is of course, beyond the scope of this 
paper. For one, I do not regard them as legitimate or permanent. 
DeHberate assumption by one speaker of successive parts, with such 
suggestions as to costume, stage position, and counter-play as he 
can contrive, must ever appear, it seems to me, as a tour de force. 
And whatever the triumphant accomplishments of a genius here 
and there, this sort of thing, hke contortionism and Greek prosody, 
may not wisely be encouraged bypublic contests open to all students. 

Moreover, since speaking contests were established, since 
indeed they became occasions for one-man performances of com- 
plicated scenes from acting dramas, the attitude toward acting in 
our colleges has changed. Few college activities are looked upon 
today with greater academic favor. As debating supplanted 
declamation, so dramatics bids fair to supplant debating. One may 
today— and this is for us the important consideration — in prac- 
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tically every college (and high school, for that matter), and with 
ever-better assurance of valuable results, participate in real drama. 
Time, place, and every circumstance may there accord to produce 
whatever beneficial results the drama may be conceived to convey. 
Why pause, then, with the bloodless, artificial, speaking-contest 
presentation of dramatic material when vital presentation is so 
possible, so alluring? The function of the speaking contest can 
hardly be regarded as essentially dramatic. 

Inferior and today therefore relatively useless as a means of 
producing either pubhc speakers or interpreters of the best in the 
drama, shall the speaking contest — along with antique textbooks, 
charts, and apparatus — be relegated to the educational attic ? 
Should we be better off if we could divert the income of its endowed 
funds into oratorical, debating, and dramatic channels ? Or has it 
a legitimate and newly recognizable function to perform ? 

I answer with no confidence. It seems to me, however, that 
there is a worthy field not comprehended under either oratory or 
drama, yet adapted to dignified oral presentation. The field in- 
cludes, or should include, not all that is entertaining, not all that 
is impressive; it should include only what is artistic and likely to 
endure. The oral interpretation of this literature — for that high 
title would be no misnomer — and the encouragement of its appreci- 
ation in speaker and listeners would be a function humble by con- 
trast perhaps, but logical and attainable. 

This conception raises interesting questions which I shall do 
little but phrase. What should be the precise relation of the 
readjusted speaking contest to forensic and dramatic activities? 
That many selections usually regarded as suitable would be excluded 
from future programs is obvious; what about the border-line 
selections ? Should current as well as established literature have a 
place ? Is it practicable to enable each participant to give a long 
selection or a flexible succession of short ones? Are not our 
author's readings and other (bona fide) readings paving the way 
for Just such a readjustment of purpose and method? Might 
speaking contests at length or occasionally take the form of (bona 
fide) readings ? These questions and the opinions which have 
preceded them I submit for consideration. 



